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INSIDE STORIES OF DENNIS THE MENACE 

THE TELEVISION WILSONS! 




CHUCKLES FROM THE TV STUDIO 

Jay North, as Dennis, was supposed to nibble 
an ice cream 'cone during one scene. The prop 
man handed him one that looked like the real 
thing. Jay took a bite of it and yelled: "Hey! It's 
cotton!" It was a dummy cone, made to resist the 
hoi lights of the studio. 

One day Jay showed up for work with a hair- 
curler on the back of his head. "It's a cowlick- 
maker," he explained, "to make a cowlick like 
Dennis has in the cartoons!" 

In another scene, Jay had to break Mr. Wilson's 
watch. The scene had to be rehearsed and then 
filmed about a dozen times, until Jay finally said : 
"Boy! I never thought I'd get tired of breaking a 
watch, but I sure am!" 



WATCH DENNIS 
SUNDAY NIGHTS ON YOUR 
CBS TELEVISION STATION 



VETERAN ACTORS PLAY 
DENNIS' NEIGHBORS 

Sylvia Field and Joseph Kearns, who play Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson in the "Dennis The Menace" 
television series, have been actors most of their 

Miss Field obtained her first part in a Broad- 
way play at the age of seventeen ; and Mr. Kearns 
was a child actor in vaudeville. 

Miss Field has appeared in more than 100 stage 
plays, and in several movies and TV plays. She is 
married to the weli-known actor, Ernest Truex, 
and they have appeared together in several TV 

Mr. Kearns, after acting on the stage, got into 
radio and then television. Me has worked with 
Bob Hope, Jack Benny, and Burns and Allen. His 
hobby is playing his Wurlit/er pipe organ. 
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THE TOY 

AND THE 

TREATY 



"OUT DOWN that toy, Philip-I Get to your 
Jt work 1" 

Philip Groman looked up from the little 
ship he was rigging;. "But it's not just a toy, 
Father — it's a model of the Mayflower, the 
ship that brought ua here!" 

His father leaned on his axe, shivering in 
the icy New England wind of that Decem- 
ber over 300 years ago. He was weak with 
hunger, and racked with the sickness that 
had laid half the Pilgrims low, but his eyes 
were sharp and stern. 

"We came here to build a new life of free- 
dom, and that means work!" he said se- 
verely. "Put your foolish notions of adven- 
ture out of your head, and chop wood !" 

Reluctantly, Philip laid down his ship 
model and began chopping firewood. He 
knew that it was a serious business, at- 
tempting to found a new colony in the dead 
of winter in the New World. But to him it 
was still an adventure. He had thrilled at 
the long, rough voyage across the Atlantic, 
and looked forward to seeing the Indians in 
this new land. 

Previous expeditions had brought some 
Indians to England, and he had listened 
excitedly to stories of their life in the forest, 
their cunning in the hunt, their ability to 
live off the land. He had thought that the 
Pilgrims, too, might live by hunting in the 
great forest. Instead, they were building a 
small town, just as they would have back in 
England, planning to plant crops in the 
Spring. But Spring was a long way off. 

'The few soldiers under Captain Miles 
Standish who had tried to hunt had gone 
crashing through the brush with their 
heavy miiskets, scaring the game away, in- 
stead of silently stalking the animals as 
Philip had heard the Indians did. 

He looked up at the sound of excited 
voices. Coming down the snowy street was 
Captain Standish at the head of his army — 
an army of only six men ! — returning from 
the forest. As they came up, Philip asked 
excitedly: 

"Did you see any Indians, Captain? Did 
you make peace with them ? 



"We saw Indians," the stocky soldier said 
curtly. "Hundreds of them. But they fletf 
before us. They are as afraid of us as we 
are of them." 

"But they could show nshow to hunt for 
foodl" Philip said eagerly. 

"Or they could hunt us.'" Captain Stand- 
ish said grimly. "Stand aside — I must re- 
port to Governor Carver." 

The next day was the Sabbath, when no 
unnecessary work was done. Philip and his 
father, with his mother sick at home, at- 
tended services in the rude shack they called 
their church. Each week fewer and fewer 
Pilgrims attended, and those were thinner 
and weaker each time. Philip wished again 
that some way could be found to reach the 
Indians, make peace, and get their help. 

After church, he slipped away with his 
ship to a swiftly-running creek he knew 
would not be frozen over. The little vessel 
bobbed bravely in the waves ; and as he ran 
along the bank following its voyage. Philip 
imagined himself leading expeditions to all 
parts of this new land of theirs. Finally, he 
rescued it from a waterfall and sat down 
with his back against a tree. 

Suddenly, an arm whipped around his 
throat and he was clamped helplessly 
against the tree ! 

Philip struggled, then froze In surprise as 
a voice behind him said: "Please! I am 
friend!" The grip relaxed, and Philip 
turned to see a small figure dressed in furs 
come around the tree, a boy his own age, 
with white teeth grinning in a copper-col- 
ored face — an Indian! 

"You — you speak English 1" Philip said 
in surprise. Then he remembered. "Some 
of your people must have been to England 1" 

"That is right," the Indian lad nodded. 
"They tell me stories of your villages of 
many thousands, your big teeppes, with 
windows of the-ice-that-never-melts. I like 




to see some day ! My name Sinako — what 
your name?" 

"Philip." Then he had an idea. "Listen, 
did you really mean you're a friend? How 
do your people feel about us?" 

"We want to be friends," Sinako said 
seriously. "But we afraid of your soldiers 
with fire sticks that kill. Most of our braves 
are sick this bad winter, cannot fight." 

"Why, our people are afraid of yours!" 
Philip said excitedly. "We're sick, too, and 
hungry. If only then-' was some way we 
could all get together, we could help each 
other |" 

Sinako shrugged. "Our chiefs have no 
word of friendship from you — no sign." 

Philip thought desperately, then his eyes 
fell on his little ship model. He picked it up 
and put it into Sinako's hands. The Indian 
boy'a eyes widened. 

"Just like great canoe with white wings! 
This is a sign ! I show to my father, Samo- 
set, and maybe . . ." 

Excitedly .the boy from across the ocean 
and the native of this land made their plans. 

Day after day, Philip worked at his usual 
chore of chopping wood, but always his 
eyes were on the narrow road leading in 
from the woods. He knew it would take 
time for the Indians to make up their 
minds, but as the weeks went by, he began 
to wonder. At last, a month later, he saw it 
— a tall, dignified figure in furs, striding 
into the village, carrying something. 

In a moment, there was a babble of 
frightened voices, and Captain Standish 
came running up to this visitor-, his musket 
ready. Philip ran up too. 

"I am Samoset of the Wampanoags," the 
Indian said. "I bring gift of peace for Gov- 
ernor Carver !" And he held up a huge bird, 
bigger than any Philip had ever seen in 
England. He knew it must be a native 
American turkey. 

Captain Standish stared. "A -gift? Of 
peace? But we thought . . ." Then he 
frowned. "How did you know the name of 
our Governor?" 

"You show me to Governor," Sinako's 
father said calmly. "We talk." And the 
crowd followed. Samoset and Captain 
Standish to the Governor's cabin. 

Philip's father, his work forgotten, 
joined him in the crowd. "That big bird !" 
he marveled. "A few of them would feed 
the whole colony, if only the Indians would 
show us how to hunt them !" 

Philip grinned. "I have a feeling they 
will, Father!" 

Soon the cabin door opened, and Gov- 
ernor Carver came out with his arm over 
Samoset's shoulder. "The Pilgrims and the 
Wampanoags are friends!" he announced. 
"Our friend, Samoset, will bring the great 
chief, Massasoit, to make a treaty with us !" 




And a ragged chorus of cheers went up 
from the elated colonists as the Indian 
strode back into the forest. 

Later, that treaty was signed, the first 
treaty ever signed in New England. It was 
to last unbroken for 50 years, years in 
which the new settlers worked and lived in 
peace with the American natives. 

But while it was being signed, few no- 
ticed two boys- playing nearby, an Indian 
and a Pilgrim boy. Nor did they notice what 
they were playing with — a little model of 
the Mayflower, a toy that had led to a 
treaty 1 

THE END 
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INSIDE STORIES OF DENNIS THE MENACE 

DENNIS JOINS' AIR FORCE! 

'SAFETY EXPERT' FOR 68th. BOMB WING 




Dennis has 'joined' the 68th. Bomb Wing, 
Chennault Air Force Base. Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana. His special assignment is to help the Wing- 
keep the safety record it has maintained for over 
four years. 

The 08th. Bomb Wing is part of the Strategic 
Air Command, flying the B-52's which are our 
main deterrent to surprise attack. 

The idea of having Dennis work for the Wing 
came from the Commanding OHk-or. Col. Frank P. 
Bender, and the unit's living safety urtVcr, Mai. 
Thomas A, Prince. 

In a letter to Hank Ketcham, creator of the 
cartoon, Col. Bender explained the safely record 
of the Wing, and his desire to maintain it. The 
problem was that very often, pilots and navi- 



gators had experiences with their planes that 
they were reluctant to mention because of pos- 
sible embarrassment. 

Col. Bender thought thai suggi'^-tion Ivixrs fea- 
turing Dennis would help. The result is the draw- 
ing on this page, which is reproduced in color on 
receptacles throughout the Wing. Crew members 
are encouraged to drop in their suggestions and 
experiences, unsigned. 

The idea is working so well that other Wings 
may do the same, and Dennis may go Air-Force- 
Wide. 

Col, Bender wrote to Mr. Ketcham: "I would 
like to express my most sincere appreciation to 
you for your help and authorization to include 
Dennis as a member of this Wing." 



